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bring about a great moral and spiritual essor were bitterly dis-
appointed.   Jacob Burckhardt had foreseen this from the first
and declared that political and cultural pre-eminence were in-
compatible.    His friend, Friedrich Nietzsche, painted the spiritual
degeneration of Germany in the most lurid colours, and many
others were equally disillusioned.    Even Treitschke found that
the war of 1870 had destroyed all idealism in Germany, and spoke
bitter, words about the triumph of vulgarity, materialism and
demagogy.    The Byzantine flattery devoted to the young Em-
peror William II appeared to him a symptom of oriental servitude.
Treitschke's most pernicious legacy to our time was the anti-
English fanaticism which he developed in his later life, and which
had a large share in paving the way for the war of 1914.    In his
liberal period, Treitschke was an enthusiastic admirer of English
liberty and national unity.    He praised English parliamentarism
and self-government, the English national character and culture.
At that time he hated Russia, France and Austria, and the best
policy for Germany seemed to him an alliance with Britain.
Since the Franco-German War, however, he assumed a hostile
attitude towards England.    Her neutrality in that war and the'
widespread English sympathies for France aroused his fury, and
England's Oriental policy further increased it.    The main factors
responsible for his change of sentiment were his abandonment of
liberalism, the rise of democracy in Britain, her colonial expan-
sion and the frustration of his ardent longing for a great German
colonial Empire.    It was clear that this longing could only be
realized at the expense of the British Empire.    Treitschke already
set his hopes on the Boers, whom The wanted to use for ousting the
English from South Africa and establishing a German protec-
torate there.    His desire for expansion, however, was not re-
stricted  to British possessions.    When Bismarck  acquired  the
Cameroons for Germany, Treitschke remarked :   " Gamerqons ?
What are we to do with this sandbox ?    Let us take Holland ;
then we shall have colonies/'    In 1876 he had written in a letter
that the German Navy would have to win its first laurels by
fighting the British Navy, since Britain wished to destroy it.    And
in his lectures on Politics he expressed the hope that Germany
would one day become the greatest naval power.    His antagonism
to England became a mania, and he now painted a picture of
British policy and character which abounded in the most repulsive
traits.    England he charged with having for centuries stirred up
hostility between the nations of the Continent in order to have a
free hand for appropriating an immense Empire by mere robbery.